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hours or are sent by their parents to perfect them-
selves in the manly arts.
Mr. Nakayama is himself a reminder of by-
gone days with his courtly manner, his fierce
"handle-bars" moustache and carefully adjusted
kimono. He lives atop a hill in Hongo ward in a
house which is a hybrid, having a Japanese interior
and a modern, plaster front. Connected with his
large mansion is a kendo practice hall. He has
been a teacher since the seventeenth year of Meiji
(1885). His father, who was a samurai of the
daimyo of Nagaoka, came to Tokyo in the early
days of Meiji and established himself as a teacher
of kendo. His son is following in his footsteps as
will his son's son.
The writer found Mr. Nakayama surrounded
by a flock of youngsters clothed in medieval breast
plates made of lacquered leather over bamboo
with flounces of heavy stitched cotton* hanging
over their thighs. On their heads were antique
helmets fronted with wire guards. Gauntlets and
bamboo staffs made up the rest of the equipment*
These miniature knights were taking time-out
between bouts and Mr. Nakayama was giving
them a little paternal advice.
With a command he seta them scuttling for
places behind the practice floor where they knelt